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In 1924 the production per furnace placed the British districts in
the following order:
i   South Wales              using 80 per cent of impoi ted hematite
2.  North-West Coast       using local and imported oies
3.  North-East Coast        using local and imported ores
4.  Lines                         using self-fluxing local and imported ores
5.  Staffs                         using Midland ores
6.  Lanes and Yorks        using Lancashire and Xorthants ores
7.  Midlands                   using local oies
8.  Scotland                    using 65 to 70 per cent of imported hematite ore
In 1927 the average stack size was:
Tons                                              Tons
U.S.A.                 506-12             France                    172-9
Germany             307*2             United Kingdom    118-2
Belgium               ^4-7
(The British figure compares with the stack size in the U.S.A. thirty
years previously.)
From the beginning of the period, the average output per British
furnace was lower than in some countries, and after 1900 lower than
in all the countries under comparison. The general reason for the
smaller scale plants in Britain was the high diversity factor in
qualities of iron which the industry produced. While furnaces making
basic iron can be driven at a rapid rate, fast driving of furnaces
making hematite iron reduces the silicon too low and destroys the
furnace lining, and a furnace making forge and foundry iron has
only about half the output it would have if changed over to make
basic or hematite iron. If, however, this is allowed for in the above
comparison, the order of the countries would not be altered. France,
for example, the country next lowest to Britain, made about the
same proportion of forge and foundry iron, and the U.S.A., at the
top of the table, made 25 per cent hematite iron against 30 per cent
in the case of Britain. The greater variety of iron made in Britain
undoubtedly militated against high individual furnace output, but
there were also many cases where furnaces ought to have made 750
tons a day whereas, in fact, they did not produce one-half of this
quantity, and even foundry iron could have been manufactured in
furnaces of 300 to 400 tons daily capacity.
Large blast furnaces may not, however, be of themselves a suffi-
cient explanation of low costs or of a suitable product. It is generally
recognized that there is a limit to blast furnace size to give the most
economical working, and it would not necessarily have been ex-